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BETWEEN ISSUES 


NExT WEEK, THE New LEApeR will publish, in handy 
pamphlet form, the complete text of Nikita Khrushchev’s 
“secret” speech on the crimes of the Stalin era—fully anno- 
tated and interpreted by Boris I. Nicolaevsky. The special 
section will also include the complete text of Lenin’s long- 
suppressed Testament, con- 
taining his evaluation of his 
chief lieutenants Bolshevik 
comrades. 

As many commentators have 
pointed out, Khrushchev’s 
speech, while it is a document 
of unique historic significance, 
is filled with distortions and 
purposeful omissions. Only 
the most highly trained spe- 
cialist is in a position to in- 
terpret independently its nu- 
merous revelations and claims. 
The purpose of next week’s 
special section is to fill in the 
gaps and place the distortions 
in their political context. In addition to a copious series 
of explanatory notes to accompany the Khrushchev text, Mr. 
Nicolaevsky will provide an interpretive preface. 

Mr. Nicolaevsky, of course, is well known to our readers 





NICOLAEVSKY 


for his incisive analysis of Soviet developments over the. 


past decade. A veteran Russian Social Democrat who served 
in the Marx-Engels Institute in Moscow, he is the author of 
Azeff: The Spy and co-author of Karl Marx: Man and Fight- 
er and Forced Labor in Soviet Russia. 

Lasor: Although the Poznan workers burned down one 








political prison in the Soviet orbit, the work of the Labor 
Committee to Release Imprisoned Trade Unionists and 
Democratic Socialists has just begun. The committee now 
has over 150 members in 44 countries. Last week’s joiners; 

Andr. Asbjornsen, Editor, Nordlys, Norway; Farid Ansari, 
Joint Secretary, Praja Socialist Party, India; Amleto Barni, 
Secretary General, Italian Federation of Textile Workers; 
Giacomo Bernasconi, General Secretary, Swiss Federation 
of Trade Unions; P. N. Bhargava, General Secretary, All- 
India Shop and Commercial Employes Federation; G. R. 
Cole, Senator from Tasmania, Australian Labor party; 
Stavros Dimitracopoulos, Secretary General, Greek Federa- 
tion of Railwaymen; Henry Drunsel, Editor, Der Saemann, 
Germany; N. O. Eshiett, General Secretary, Public Utilities, 
Technical & General Workers Union, Nigeria; Walter 
Freitag, Chairman, Federation of German Trade Unions; 
Fung Hoi-chiu, Secretary General, Hong Kong & Kowloon 
Trade Union Council; Carlo Ghezzi, Secretary General, 
Italian Federation of Government Workers; Walter Hacker, 
Editor, Vienna; N. Har Paz, Secretary, Agricultural Work- 
ers Organization, Histadrut, Israel; Edmund Holzfiend, So- 
cialist MP, Austria; P. A. Koks, Secretary, Tobacco Work- 
ers Union, the Netherlands; Max Low, President, Union 
of Graphic and Paper Trade Workers, Austria; Pham Van 
Ngoi, Political Editor, Renovation, Vietnam; Aage Nielsen, 
President, Danish Postal Workers Union; Eivind Strémmen, 
President, Union of Hotel and Restaurant Workers, Norway: 
Niilo Teerimaki, editor, Finland; Bagaram Tulpule, General 
Secretary, Hind Mazdoor Sabha, India; F. P. Walsh, Presi- 
dent, New Zealand Federation of Labor; Alphonse Gontran 
Zamudio, General Secretary, Mauritius Trade Union Con- 
gress. 
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French Socialist visitor to Moscow showplace finds curious 
combination of automation and primitive facilities 


A Day ata 





Pierre Lochak, a prominent member 
of the Socialist party of France, 
was part of the 18-man delegation 
of French Socialists which recently 
returned from a one-month visit to 
the Soviet Union. Here we present 
his report on a guided tour of the 
Kaganovich Plant, which, we think, 
shows how much keen eyes can 
see even on such planned tours. 





Paris 

N THE Land of the Soviets, the fac- 
tory is the basic cell of socialism. 
Seeing the workers at their tasks is, 
presumably, seeing socialism in 
action. 

The sample chosen for us was an 
impressive one: one of the country’s 
largest factories, a veritable pilot 
plant, 12,000 workers. For our 
French Socialist delegation, the pro- 
gram was alluring: meetings and con- 
versation with the workers, a glimpse 
of social and cultural activities, lunch 
at the workers’ restaurant—a pro- 
gram truly calculated to establish 
communion between militant work- 
ers of France and the workers of the 
USSR. 

That was the plan. The reality was 
quite different. The meetings and 
conversation actually took place in 
the factory director’s office with him 
and his staff. In the shops, every dele- 
gate was flanked by guides whose 
presence clearly did not contribute 
to putting at ease the workers with 
whom we tried to strike up conversa- 
tion. As for lunch, it took place in 
the workers’ restaurant but at an 
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hour when the workers were no long- 
er there, and the menu was of the 
generous proportions always offered 
to visitors in the USSR (smoked sal- 
mon, chicken, etc.) but very different 
from the workers’ menu which we 
saw posted. 

Wherever we went, a sort of “di- 
rectors’ curtain” was raised: dinner 
at a students’ club without students, 
a visit to a state farm without farm- 
ers, and so on. How could one know 
what the Soviet citizen thinks and 
says when the directors and manag- 
ers are not around? 

The factory director, to be sure, 
was neither an ogre nor a slave- 
driver. Young, energetic, intelligent, 


oviet Factory 


visibly at home in his work and fa- 
miliar with his industry, he sketched 
a picture of the factory in simple, 
concrete terms, using no notes and 
prepared for every question. He was 
a well-informed boss who, in turn, 
was dependent upon his anonymous 
boss, the ministry, which decided 
everything: prices, wages, supply, 
customers, equipment. 

Since August 1955, a hesitant start 
has been made toward providing 
some measure of autonomy for fac- 
tory directors. The 20th Party Con- 
gress decided to loosen further the 
tight bonds of bureaucracy. And, the 
Party having decided, the Govern- 
ment’s task is merely to put into 
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SOVIET WORKER: LOW WAGES MAKE COMPETITION WITH WEST POSSIBLE 








execution—in spite of the current de- 
Stalinization, Party domination re- 
mains intact. A director will now 
have the right to negotiate purchases 
and sales with other directors with- 
oul clearing through the ministry, 
hut only outside the limits of the 
Plan. In other words, his autonomy 
begins only after the goals set in the 
Plan have been achieved. 

This reform, incidentally, in no 
limits the director’s absolute 
powers in his own factory; there he 
remains unchallenged master. To be 
sure, there is a trade-union commit- 
tee (30 per cent Communist in com- 
position, as compared with 10 to 15 
per cent for the factory as a whole), 
hut it seems to enjoy fewer rights 
than a factory committee in France. 
And in France the committee, to- 
gether with the trade union, can re- 
sort to a strike—a right which, of 
course, does not exist in the Soviet 
Union. 


way 


Soviet apologists generally try to 
conjure up a picture of enthusiasm 
and joyous competition in Soviet fac- 
tories. We never encountered this at- 
mosphere in the Kaganovich Plant 
we visited. The enthusiasm was strict- 
ly confined to banners which hung 
everywhere from the factory’s beau- 
tiful modern facade to the dim cor- 
ridors, the unpaved yards, and the 
frequently unpaved shops: “In- 
destructible bond between the Party 
and the working class”; “Unity of 
Communists, Socialists and progres- 
sives for democracy and peace”; “Let 
us fulfil and overfulfil the monthly 
plan”; ete. 

We saw merely the strain of effort, 
not enthusiasm, on the faces of weary 
women dragging heavy carts across 
the yard and on those of workers 
generally in their street 
clothes since they owned no others, 
hefore their machines. Nor did we see 
workers joyously congregating about 
the honor rolls listing those who had 
exceeded the norm. 

Exceeding the norm is a vital ne- 
cessity under a system in which 
piecework applies to 80 per cent of 
the factory personnel and bonuses 


sitting, 


amount to 30-40 per cent of the mea- 
ger wages. The average, according 
to the director, is approximately 900 
rubles a month (bonuses included), 
with a maximum of 1,800 for a 
skilled worker; from this must be 
deducted various assessments, a “vol- 
untary” loan to the Government 
amounting to about a month’s wages 
annually, and a tax which is 8 to 9 
per cent for 1,000 rubles and more 
for higher amounts. (The director 
earns 7,500 and the chief engineer 
3,000. ) 

In conversations with individual 
workers, our delegation found cases 
of wages as low as 500 rubles a 
month and even 300. This is very 
little, even when one considers the 
price of lunch at the factory restau- 
rant (3 to 5 rubles), the rent a work- 
er pays (50 rubles a month), and the 
innumerable free institutions such as 
nurseries, libraries, evening courses, 
and technical schools. The latter are 
essential for the creation of a trained 
working force. At lunch, I was seated 
next to an engineer, a former worker 
who had attended evening courses. 

Indeed, the effort to educate is ap- 
parent everywhere. One sees it even 
in such details as the signs in the res- 
taurant: “Before sitting down to the 
table, wash your hands.” And just 
outside the neatly kept lavatory one 
reads: “Chew your food well when 
you eat.” 

In an hour’s visit to a shop, it 
is difficult to form an opinion about 
the quality of work and the produc- 
tivity. In the “automation shop” 
which was offered to our curious 
eyes, we found (amid a volume of 
noise astonishing for a modern fac- 
tory) up-to-date machines along- 
side others which were corroding 
away, a mélange of automatic-elec- 
tronic operations and manual labor, 
with a team of 80 workers which 
seemed remarkably large for a shop 
of that size. 

Our impression of this sample So- 
viet factory was that, owing to its 
technical level and the output of its 
workers, it could function only by 
paving low wages—far lower than 


in Western countries. This alone js 
what enables the Kaganovich Plant 
and others like it to meet American, 
Swedish and other competition in 
such importing countries as India, 
Argentina and Turkey. 

I doubt that the plant director, who 
was very proud of this competition, 
would have admitted such a thing. 
Particularly since on May 3, the day 
of our visit, Soviet Ambassador to 
Paris Vinogradov had not yet made 
his revealing assertion—not publi- 
cized in the Soviet press, of course— 
that the French worker’s standard of 
living was higher than that of his 
Russian brother. The worker in the 
Kaganovich Plant cannot compare 
his condition with that of his fellow- 
workers in Paris or Detroit, for he 
knows nothing about them. But is he 
satisfied with his lot? 

At the end of our automation tour, 
an “impromptu” meeting (with pub- 
lic-address system, movies and type- 
written speeches) was arranged for 
us. André Philip, a member of our 
delegation, gave a truly impromptu 
talk in which he discussed the work- 
ers’ struggles in France, the right to 
strike, and the collective agreements 
freely negotiated between union and 
management. 

Observing the audience of Russian 
workers from my place on the speak- 
ers’ platform, I did not have the im- 
pression that they were applauding 
the foreign Socialist orator (whose 
for them 


phrase by phrase) out of mere po- 


remarks were translated 
liteness. And I wondered why the 
only time they did not applaud was 
when Philip referred to French na- 
tionalization of key industries, banks. 
insurance companies. . . 

Our Socialist delegation was given 
no further opportunity to address 
Soviet workers. It is a pity. For the 
workers, like all the citizens of that 
great nation, will never be able to 
form a true opinion of their own 
regime until they learn about the 
their 
isolation, they are ignorant to a de- 


outside world—of which, in 


gree scarcely conceivable to one who 
lives in the West. 
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THE HOME FRONT 






BOHN 


THERS are packing our car for 
the trip out of our workaday 


world and into Vacationland. I am 
sitting here, calmly thinking how 
wrong most people are in their ideas 
about life. I frequently run across 
articles lamenting the artificiality of 
our present world. More and more, 
we are told, people live in cities or, 
at any rate, in metropolitan centers. 
All of us depend increasingly on ma- 
chines, autos, airplanes, telephones, 
labor-saving devices. So, without 
thinking much about the matter, peo- 
ple say: “We use machines—so we 
are mechanized.” 

I am willing to take the affirmative 
side in a debate on the proposition 
that the machine is the great libera- 
tor. Aristotle foresaw that role for 
it, and the old boy was right. At the 
present time, almost everyone in 
America takes some sort of vacation. 
And this thing has developed almost 
entirely within my memory. When 
I was a boy, only a few people went 
on vacations. The rich, of course, 
moved to their great summer places 
or set sail on their yachts. But only 
a small minority of us had formed 
the habit of migrating to the moun- 
tains or shore or any other sort of 
vacation place. Working people and 
farmers didn’t go at all. They stayed 
put and worked—and that was that. 
It was not regarded as a hardship. 


‘ That was the way life was. 


Even the farmers have experi- 
enced a great change. In a sense, na- 
ture had provided them with a sort 
of vacation even in the old days. They 
were better off than many others. In 
winter, they had a quiet time. They 
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could sleep late and spend the short 
daylight hours tinkering around the 
place. No mere laziness or lack of 
work could equal in emotional satis- 
faction the poking about here and 
there in the barn or along the fences 
or back in the woodlot to see how 
things were coming along and what 
needed doing. But now all is differ- 
ent. The farmers whom I know spend 
their winters—or a good part of them 
—in Florida. A couple of families 
will crowd into one car—and off they 
go. They are as much at home in the 
semi-tropical Southland as anyone 
from New York or Chicago. 

But when I speak of the revolu- 
tion in our summer habits, it is the 
great population of our cities and 
towns that I have in mind—especially 
the millions of employes in factories, 
mills and transportation systems. 
When the factory system first came 
in, these people toiled 12 or 14 hours 
a day six days a week. Things were 
that way until less than a hundred 
years ago. When Charles Dickens 
came to this country in the 1830s, he 
told just how things went. No work- 
ingman or his family dreamed of 
such a thing as a vacation. And if 
they died of tuberculosis, that was 
the will of God. 

Now the idea of a vacation for 
everyone has become a matter of 
national policy. When Senator Neu- 
berger wrote his NEw LEADER supple- 
ment about national parks, forests 
and waters [NL, February 20], rec- 
reation for the millions was one of 
the main things he had in mind. Any 
family which has a car can take to 
the road and share the delights of 


Yellowstone, Glacier or Yosemite. 
Along with homes, our economy con- 
templates roads to move on and 
places of escape from the hum of 
labor. While one set of machines 
hems us in, another set provides a 
way out. 

Vacation time is provided for in 
most of our current union agree- 
ments. The auto workers, the steel 
workers, the clothing workers, when 
they sit down at the bargaining ta- 
ble, do not think just about money. 
Along with wages, unemployment in- 
surance, severance pay and old-age 
security, they make provision for a 
time of rest in midsummer. This stip- 
ulation is written into the agreement 
largely with the workingman’s family 
in mind. This is something of enor- 
mous importance. It is an acknowl- 
edgement that the wage-earner is 
something more than a hand, that he 
is a man, that he has as much right 
as anyone to a quiet time of leisure 
with his family. 

It means, among other things, that 
each one of us takes a whirl, once a 
year, at a fresh sort of experience. 
We see different landscapes, different 
people, another way of life. Our 
imagination is jolted, our sympathies 
widened, our understanding enriched. 
We are livelier persons and better 
citizens because we have rolled along 
the road outside of our regular orbit. 
If the Northerner goes south and the 
Southerner north, if the Westerner 
comes east and the Easterner finds 
out about the West, it is all to the 
good. 

But I shall be thinking of none of 
these things when we take to the 
road tomorrow. I shall be rejoicing 
in every twist of the way, every 
brook, every garden, every birdsong, 
every new or old house that looks 
good. Even every filling station at 
which we stop, every restaurant at 
which we seek refreshment will ex- 
hibit something that is new and 
lively. And when we reach our vaca- 
tion spot, I intend to lie down on 
the sand and watch the sails and the 
clouds float by. I shall not write one 
word unless I feel like it. 








By Eugene Lyons 


AN OPEN LETTER 


Dear Mr. Fast: 
amp COLUMN in the Daily Work- 
er of June 12, dealing with the 
terrible revelations in Nikita Khrush- 
chev’s “secret” speech at the 20th 
Congress of the Soviet Communist 
party, attests your shock, despair 
and, most encouraging, your sense of 
personal guilt as a long-time Com- 
munist. 

You call the speech “a strange and 
awful document without parallel in 
history . . . a record of barbarian 
and paranoid blood-lust that will be 
a lasting and shameful memory to 
civilized man.” You reproach your- 
self for not having known the facts 
and for failure to protest against 
certain iniquities about which you 
did know. 

Then you swear by “all that is 
holy” (though what is holy to a 
Stalinist?) that you “will not fail 
again” to exercise your critical judg- 
ment on things Soviet, and specifi- 
cally you make this public pledge: 
“Never again will I accept the ‘clever 
rationale’ which appears. to make 
sense but under scrutiny does not.” 

Some people have dismissed your 
statement as chicanery—a piece of 
tongue-in-cheek “self-criticism” pre- 
scribed by the Party itself for this 
difficult moment. I think they are 
mistaken. To me the column rings 
true. I believe it must ring true to 
others who have known, in their 
time, the anguish of a cracking faith 
and bankrupt hopes. 

Your column is filled with routine 
Communist self-deceptions. All the 
same, it seems to me an act of cour- 
age and contrition by a man deeply 
troubled. What is more, it is quite 
evident that the Khrushchev confes- 


‘ 


sions merely brought to a focus secret 
doubts and rebellions which have 
tormented you for some time. Your 
sigh of relief at the end of the essay 
—‘“And with this said, I feel better— 
better than I have felt for a long 
time”—makes this clear enough. It’s 
a cry from the heart. 

That is why I have decided to ad- 
dress you, and through you thousands 
of others in the Communist orbit, 
whether Party members or not, who 
have been deeply shaken by the 
Kremlin’s admissions of a quarter of 
a century of degenerate crimes and 
cruelties. You enjoy an advantage 
over those others: You are articulate. 
You sensed, I suspect, that you were 
voicing their distress as well as your 
own. 

Perhaps my own ordeal, though it 
occurred very long ago, gives me the 
right to talk to you—and to them. 
You and they have just suffered the 
impact of disenchantment in one 
shattering blow. In my case the proc- 
ess was spread over several years, 
while I was living and working in the 
Soviet Union. 

I had never joined the Party, but 
I had accepted its philosophy, be- 
lieved its claims and defended the 
Communist regime against its detrac- 
tors. Then I found myself in the 
Soviet Union and, try as I would to 
explain them away, to justify and 
rationalize, the harsh realities eroded 
my imported preconceptions. In due 
time I was to describe it all in a book, 
Assignment in Utopia. 1 know how 
achingly empty life seems at first 
when your long-cherished certainties 
turn to dust, when your dream turns 
into a nightmare, when you discover 
that those whom you denounced as 


slanderers were telling the ugly truth 
after all. I know, in short, what you 
are going through. 

I am writing you, also, because I 
do not regard all Communists as 
scoundrels. I know that most of them 
were drawn into the movement by 
their heartstrings—by an outraged 
sense of justice and a naive faith in 
social patent medicines—and that not 
all of them have been irretrievably 
corrupted. The fact that so many for- 
mer Communists have fully recov- 
ered their moral sanity tells the story. 
It has always seemed to me the duty 
of free men to offer sympathy and 
understanding to those who show 
signs of wishing to escape from the 
Communist morass. 

Whether you are conscious of it or 
not, Mr. Fast, that cry from the heart 
is a cry for help. The column itself 
carries the proofs of how deeply you 
are stuck in the morass. For in the 
very moment of swearing to respect 
truth and abjure phony rationaliza- 
tions, you indulge in childish alibis 
based on transparent falsehoods. 

In your grief over the Soviet hor- 
rors, you fall back upon the least 
clever of the standard rationales, that 
of equating flaws in free societies 
with barbarous crimes in the Soviet 
Union. You continue to love Amer- 
ica despite its faults, you argue, and 
therefore can continue to love the 
Soviet regime despite its faults. But 
you are too intelligent not to see 


through this deception. You must : 


know in your heart that our country 
at its worst is free compared with 
any totalitarian country at its best. 
Take the matter of “civil rights, 
the sacred right of habeas corpus, 
public appeal to higher courts, judg: 
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TO HOWARD FAST 








In the shock wave following the Khrushchev “secret” speech, many Communists 
have criticized aspects of the Stalin and post-Stalin regimes. Few of these have 
been as outspoken as American novelist Howard Fast, a 1953 Stalin Prize-winner. 
Fast (cut at left) said he had hoped Khrushchev’s speech “would be a warning 
of the monstrous dangers inherent in secret and dictatorial government. I for 
one looked hopefully but vainly ... for a pledge that the last execution had 
taken place on Soviet soil... for a pledge of civil rights, for the sacred right 
of habeas corpus, of public appeal to higher courts, of final judgment by one’s 
peers. Instead I learned that three more executions had been announced from 
the Soviet Union, and my stomach turned over... .”’ He admitted: “I knew 
that the death penalty existed in the Soviet Union. . . . I knew there were 
prisons. . . . I accepted the fact that Jewish culture had been wiped out... . 
I knew that writers and artists and scientists were intimidated . . . but I accepted 
this as a necessity of socialism. This I can never accept again.’ Here Eugene 
Lyons, who a generation ago was similarly shocked by Stalin’s Russia, addresses 
an open letter to Mr. Fast. Mr. Lyons, now a roving editor of Reader’s Digest, 
is author of Assignment in Utopia, Our Secret Allies: The Peoples of Russia 
and several other books. He was the first president, and is still a director, of the 


American Committee for Liberation from Bolshevism. 





ment by one’s peers” for which, as 
you rightly say, “thousands of brave 
men had given their lives.” The worst 
you can charge is that capitalist 
courts sometimes have “mishandled 
and perverted” such rights. Is that 
really a fair equivalent of the “bar- 
barism and paranoid bloodlust” in 
the USSR? Is an occasional miscar- 
tiage of justice the same as the total 
absence of justice? Is our rare mis- 
handling of the habeas corpus com- 
parable to the complete denial not 
only of habeas corpus but of habeas 
cadaver? 

As against the “madness and wick- 
edness of a handful of Soviet lead- 
ers,” you counterpose the conduct of 
“McCarthy and his contemptible cro- 
nies.” Again, you are too sensible to 
believe that preposterous equation. 
In the final analysis McCarthy, even 
if he were as wicked as you think, is 
one Senator among 96 and has to 
contend with a free press and a large- 
ly hostile public opinion. But your 
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Soviet handful consisted of Stalin, 
his associates and executioners, ex- 
ercising absolute and arbitrary power 
over 200 million people. 

Can you continue to justify a Sta- 
lin in terms of a McCarthy and live 
with your conscience? Your act of 
contrition will be futile, will only 
compound your guilt, as long as you 
do not allow yourself to distinguish 
between a pimple and a cancer. 

You try pathetically to console 
yourself by calling the exposure of 
Stalin by his surviving fellow-crimi- 
nals one of the “heartening indica- 
tions” of change. But what, in com- 
mon sense, is so heartening about 
accomplices who pillory their dead 
chieftain without admitting their own 
guilt, without renouncing the fruits 
of his blood-lust, without even at- 
tempting to explain what it is in the 
Soviet system that enables the most 
inhuman of its leaders to take total 
command of the country and of the 
world Communist movement? 


Having read the Khrushchev 
speech, you know that he did not 
renounce terror as such, but only 
terror against selected people. He 
fully condoned Stalinist frameups 
when used against “enemies” like 
Bukharin or Zinoviev. Why do you 
find that heartening? Surely you 
understand that as long as arbitrary 
violence—what your own leader, Eu- 
gene Dennis, calls “the use of tor- 
tures and rigged trials’—can be em- 
ployed against “enemies” by the very 
dictators who alone decide who is or 
is not an enemy, nothing has 
changed. 

And the Khrushchev inventory of 
horrors, as you point out yourself, 
was selective. You cite his failure to 
deal with the persecution of Jews. 
But you might have gone on and 
noted the more startling omissions. 
There was no reference to, and there- 
fore an implied approval of, the bru- 
talities of forcible collectivization, 
the system of slave labor on a chill- 








ing scale, the fake elections at home: 


and fake plebiscites in captive East 
European countries. 

Much as you love “socialism”—or 
what you personally think this cover- 
word means—you proclaim that cer- 
tain fundamental human values are 
more important. These you sum up as 
“the holy right of man to his own 
conscience, his own dignity, his right 
to say what he pleases when he 
pleases, to speak clearly and boldly 
for the truth as he sees the truth.” 

It is an admirable summation, and 
proof that you are not utterly lost. 
But how, by the test of such values, 
can you persist in loving and defend- 
ing the Kremlin nightmare? Do you 
truly believe that conscience and dig- 
nity and truth are no longer danger- 
ous in Soviet Russia in this the fourth 
year after Stalin’s passing? 

A journalist whom you can hard- 
ly dismiss as a capitalist lackey or a 
gangster of the pen, I. F. Stone, has 
just emerged from a visit to the 
USSR. What he saw and sensed made 
him suffer, even as the revelations 
about the Stalin period make you 
suffer. In his newsletter of May 28, 
Stone writes: “The way home from 
Moscow has been an agony for me.” 
His friends urged him, in the name 
of expediency, to remain silent. But 
he tells them: “I feel like a swimmer 
who must rise to the surface or his 
lungs will burst.” 

So Stone does rise and blurt out 
the truth he has so belatedly discov- 
ered: “This is not a good society. No 
society is good in which men fear to 
think—much less speak—freely. . . . 
When a system breeds monsters, as 
they say their secret-police system 
had bred monsters for 20 years, then 
something must be wrong with the 
system. ... In any free country, after 
similar revelations, a whole new set 
of men would have been swept into 
power as earnest of real change.” 

There, Mr. Fast, from a source you 
cannot wholly disown, is a forthright 
verdict on the Soviet regime—not as 
it was in Stalin’s time but as it is 
now. It is a verdict rendered on the 
basis of those very values you agree 


must take precedence over the ab- 
straction of “socialism.” How can 
you ignore it? 

At one point you write: “It is 
some comfort to say that I did not 
know the facts in the Khrushchev re- 
port.” But you can’t leave it at that. 
You must ask yourself why a man of 
your intelligence remained ignorant 
of facts known to the overwhelming 
majority of civilized men, facts ac- 
cessible to you in any library. Few 
phenomena in history have been as 
extensively reported as the Soviet 
regime. There are numberless books, 
memoirs, studies—by foreign observ- 
ers, by scholars, by runaway Soviet 
officials, by former inmates of slave- 
camps. 

How many of them have you read 
with an open mind? There is little 
if anything in the Khrushchev indict- 
ment of the regime that has not long 
been common knowledge among free 
men. Isn’t it true that you did not 
know because you did not dare to 
look facts in the face, because you 
had accepted a discipline that cannot 
survive exposure to truth? 

You are not the first Communist 
and will not be the last to face the 
tormenting inner struggle in which 
you are now engaged. You will find 
your travail described in Whittaker 
Chambers’s Witness, which traces his 
soul-searing journey to the point 
when he could say—when he had to 
say—‘“This is evil, absolute evil.” 
But having passed that point, he was 
at last free. 

On a more cerebral but less sensi- 
tive level, read Where We Came Out, 
by Granville Hicks. In his case it was 
the Stalin-Hitler pact which played 
the liberating role that the Khrush- 
chev speech, if you do not hasten to 
stifle your decent instincts, may well 
play in your life. 

Among the generations of disillu- 
sioned Communists and pro-Commu- 
nists, some were shocked into agoniz- 
ing moral awareness by the cruelties 
of collectivization, others by the 
massacres of the blood purges of 
1936-38, or the Nazi-Soviet deal that 
touched off a world war. Most of 


them fled from the scene of the crime, 
A few have tried to atone for their 
connivance with evil by becoming 
active anti-Communists, as dedicated 
to exposing the obscenity as they had 
been in concealing or justifying it. 

But always there were weaklings— 
you count them today among your 
comrades—who swallowed the “clever 
rationale” of the They 
crawled back into the fetid womb of 
the Party for surcease from the pain 
of thinking and the dread of acting, 
The experience, however, left throb. 
bing wounds in their souls which 
never quite healed and required con- 
tinuous treatment with the opiates of 
self-deception. Every 
shock renewed the pain and _ the 
bleeding, calling for yet stronger 
drugs. 

Will you join this company of the 
damned—those who, because they 
know the truth they deny, envy even 
as they despise their know-nothing 
comrades? The rationale for this pe- 
riod is already available: in the long 
thesis by Eugene Dennis (Daily 
Worker, June 18) which, while your 


present state of mind lasts, you will 


period. 


subsequent 


recognize as a brew of lies. half- 
truths and stale slogans. You need 
only close your inner eyes tight. drink 
it down boldly. and be at peace again, 
at least outwardly. 

Or will you find the strength to 
break out of the closed world of 
Communist alibis for unlimited hor- 
ror? Will you rejoin the world of 
free men, where your conscience will 
be truly at peace and your talents, 
released from the Party-line strait- 
jacket, can really flourish? 

You say, in concluding your col- 
umn: “I know of nothing better than 
for a man to feel whole and say what 
he thinks bluntly.” That great reward, 
which you seized in one heroic mo- 
ment of crisis, can be yours always, 
if you succeed in throwing off the 
Communist weights from your heart 
and mind. Unlike writers of the 
USSR, you still have that blessed 
option. 

Sincerely yours, 


Eugene Lyons 


The New Leader 
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Independent firms will be swallowed up by giant corporations unless some plan—like 


a graduated tax system—is introduced to make decentralization attractive 


HELPING SMALL BUSINESS 


UR GENIAL President’s recent 
Onn belated appointment of a 
committee of Big Business Cabinet 
members to study and report on the 
admitted tragic plight of small and 
independent business could have far- 
reaching implications. The marked 
absence of any representative of 
small business on the committee is 
especially noteworthy, and we can 
only hope that the move is something 
more than a political gesture in this 
election year. For the strength and 
vitality of our economy and, ulti- 
mately, of our political liberties de- 
pend upon the virility and freedom 
of small and independent business. 

Permanent committees of both the 
Senate and the House over a period 
of years have studied, struggled with 
and wept over the problems of this 
otherwise forgotten segment of the 
economy. The help and_ solutions 
proposed have invariably proceeded 
in a benevolent, paternal spirit from 
the bottom up, much as one goes 
about assisting a poor or handicapped 
relative. But the great truth is that, 
under anything like fair conditions 
with somewhere near equal opportu- 
nities and access to raw materials. 
small business always could and al- 
Ways will give an excellent account 
of itself without artificial respira- 
tion. What has drained its life blood 
and subordinated and darkened its 
future are the continued illegal and 
Immoral practices of Giant Business 
about which this author has written 
profusely. Small business suffers in 
direct proportion as monopoly and 
the concentration of power is allowed 
to dominate American enterprise. 
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By T. K. Quinn 


The whole climate for small and 
independent business in America has 
become more and more discouraging 
as private power and capital force, 
not efficiency or individuality or eco- 
nomic freedom, have _ prevailed. 
Manipulation by a new power élite 
has gradually taken over to a fear- 
ful extent and free enterprise has 
been reduced to the status of a rhe- 
torical phrase. 

Idealistically, Americans believe in 
the way of the democratic many 
rather than the aristocratic or totali- 
tarian few. We know that the most 
promising prospect for new inven- 
tion, creative development and a bet- 
ter world is now, as it always has 
been, in diversity, individuality and 
freedom. We are devoted to the ideal 
of the individual rather than to huge 
organization in any form. We ac- 
knowledge that organization is effec- 








tive up to a point, but beyond that 
point it becomes mere white-elephant 
representing dangerous 
individualism, 


giantism, 
force that crushes 
makes numbers out of people and 
threatens our democratic institutions. 

We believe the purpose of organi- 
zation, economic and political, is to 
serve the individual, not that of the 
individual to serve the organization. 
We have watched with growing appre- 
hension the swelling of giant private 
corporations and the growth of po- 
litical government. We have accepted 
big government because we know it 
is our last bulwark against the power 
encroachments of giant private cor- 
porations that establish a 
fascist regime. 

The smaller, medium-sized compa- 
billionaire 


would 


nies, not the monster 
corporations, are the most efficient 


operators. Industrial efficiency is an 
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inside-the-plant matter, not one of 
merging scores or hundreds of fac- 
tories and offices into gigantic, com- 
bination corporations. In evaluating 
efficiency, we must distinguish be- 
tween genuine cost reductions secured 
by better and improved methods, on 
the one hand, and lower costs at- 
tained by sheer capital and market 
power, on the other. 

The social efficiency of a corpora- 
tion like General Motors can never 
be determined by the volume of its 
sales or its balance sheets or profit- 
and-loss statements, as is now so 
absurdly being done. We must know 
whether its terrifying mistakes re- 
sult in mass unemployment (witness 
Detroit today). We must 
whether or not its thousands of sup- 


know 


pliers and dealers are faring well and 
are not under domination, gentle- 
manly or otherwise. We must know 
whether its operation is closing the 
door of opportunity to new ventures. 
Is it encouraging constructive or de- 
structive competition? We cannot 
agree that the country will be better 
off without American Motors and 
Studebaker-Packard and their thou- 
sands of suppliers and dealers. Above 
all, is the existence of the General 
Motors colossus beneficial to our 
democratic way of life or does its 
totalitarian form of organization, 
with self-elected and self-perpetuating 
officers and directors, and its gigantic 
market power tend further to subor- 
dinate independent business and ren- 
der the individual more dependent in 
a regimented society? 

Economic abuses of our democratic 
system have permitted the swelling 
of giant corporations - principally 
through mergers and acquisitions, 
not by “natural growth” as is so com- 
monly misrepresented. These ex- 
cesses are gradually drying up the 
sources of our creative strength. 
strangling free enterprise, ruining 
smaller, more socially efficient busi- 
ness, and fostering monopoly. They 
have led to unholy alliances between 
giant corporations, a press under the 
influence of big advertising expendi- 
tures, and big government. 


But just as they have been artifi- 
cially created by paper operations 
centralizing authority, so may the 
giants be decentralized without de- 
stroying anything except their dan- 
gerous concentrated economic power. 
Those who think giantism inevitable 
and omnipotent would do well to re- 
flect upon what would happen if a 
word-of-mouth campaign were started 
among ordinary consumers against 
the products of General Motors, for 
example, on the ground that the con- 
tinued swelling of that monster cor- 
poration is endangering our demo- 
cratic existence. Heads that wear 
crowns do not rest easily nor do they 
always remain fixed. And mansions 
built upon the sands of passing power 
have been known to crumble. 

Corporations are currently taxed 
at the rate of 30 per cent on profits 
under $25,000. On all profits in ex- 
cess of $25,000 the uniform tax rate 
is 52 per cent. These rates could and 
should be revised to correspond with 
the principle of the graduated tax on 
individual incomes, as follows: 


Gross profit under $25,000. . 25% 


$25,000 - $50,000 ........ 40% 
$50,000 - $100,000 ....... 45% 
$100,000 - $1 million ...... 50% 
$1 million - $10 million .... 54% 
$10 million - $50 million ... 57% 
$50 million - $100 million .. 60% 


$100 million - $500 million 62% 
$500 million - $1 billion ... 64% 
Over $1 billion ........... 66% 


Some revision in this schedule may 
be advisable, but the principle should 
not be sacrificed. We should expect 
that the graduated rates would drive 
the super-giants out of the top brack- 
ets, which is exactly what we seek to 
accomplish. Only in this way can we 
discourage further giantism where it 
hurts most. General Motors, which is 
a combination of dozens of other 
corporations, with sales of over $12 
billion and gross profits of over $2 
billion in 1955, would find it to its 
own advantage to decentralize into 
six, maybe ten companies. It now has 
59 per cent of the automobile busi- 
ness, 96 per cent of the locomotive 
business. 75 per cent of the bus busi- 


ness and is a major factor in a whole 
line of unrelated businesses, includ. 
ing refrigerators, washing machines, 
ranges, lighting and water systems, 
bulldozers, etc. 

Decentralization could be readily 
accomplished without damage to 
anything by stock-distribution allo 
cations in proportion to the book 
values of individual interests. The 
whole effect would be to encourage 
countless small companies, suppliers 
and dealers, make them more inde- 
pendent, broaden the base of our 
economic order and check the grow- 
ing concentration of power at the 
top. New opportunities would appear 
for dealers, distributors, small sup- 
pliers and other manufacturers by the 
tens of thousands. The trend toward 
the elimination and bankruptcy of 
small and _ independent _ business 
would be checked and we could ex- 
pect a healthier economy and more 
vital democracy. 

To those who would say, “You 
must not discourage or place limita- 
tions on giant size because it will 
tend to make the giants inefficient,” 
we should reply, “First, let us define 
‘efficiency’ and distinguish it from 
power, and next, let us realize that 
for every single giant company 
forced by the tax schedule to decen- 
tralize a thousand would be given 
new and greater opportunities to be- 
come more genuinely efficient in both 
the private and broader _ social 
senses.” 

Our aim in America is the greatest 
good for the greatest number, not the 
dominance of a favored few. Unless 
the President’s committee faces up 
to these realities and attacks the 
problem at the top, we are likely to 
find it concluding with a meaningless 
report of words about pitiful little 
aids to small business accompanied 
by the usual high-sounding platitudes 
concerning the advisability of “do- 
ing something” to help what is pre 
sumed to be innately weak and de 
pendent but which has, in fact, been 
made so only by the tolerated injus 
tices of the powerful, giant corpor® 
tions. 


The New Leader 
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The party must not force Southern moderates into a corner 


STEVENSON, THE DEMOCRATS 
AND CIVIL RIGHTS 2, reintoia nicbunr 


HERE WAS an interesting bit of 
by-play at the recent convention 

of the Hatters Union. David Dubin- 
sky, whose Liberal party was cer- 
tainly influential in the nomination of 
New York Governor Averell Harri- 
man two years ago, suggested that he 
quit the race for the Democratic 
Presidential nomination in the inter- 
est of the “liberal democratic” cause. 
The Governor, however, used the 
convention to transmute his inactive 
candidacy into a more active one, 
declaring for a vigorous “liberal- 
ism.” He is honestly convinced, and 
so apparently is former President 
Truman, that he is a more consistent 
exponent of the principles of the New 
and Fair Deals than is Adlai Steven- 
son. On the other hand, Dubinsky 
and a considerable body of labor 
opinion favor Stevenson, since, while 
regarding the difference between the 
two men as negligible, they believe 
that Stevenson has a better chance 
of defeating President Eisenhower. — 
The general conviction that Steven- 
son is probably the only Democratic 
candidate who could defeat the ever- 
popular President is rooted in many 
factors, but the chief one seems to be 
that he is the most persuasive and 
eloquent spokesman of the Demo- 
cratic cause. In a day that has known 
Churchill, the power of communica- 
tion in a democracy is, and should 
be, prized. David Dubinsky seems to 
typify the labor opinion that Steven- 
son’s eloquence is a real asset and 
that his views are in accord with the 
most “vigorous” Democratic opinion. 
If Harriman dissents from _ this 
view, there is only one issue on which 
the dissent could have any rele- 
vance: implementation of the Su- 
preme Court decision on desegrega- 
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tion. And even on that issue there 
seems no perceptible difference in 
policy. Both candidates want a plat- 
form in which the Administration is 
pledged to carry out the Court deci- 
sion, but both have disavowed the 
use of Federal troops to force com- 
pliance. 

Yet, there is a difference in temper 
between the two camps which arises 
from the fact that Stevenson is ac- 
ceptable to the Southern moderates, 
such as the Texas delegation, while 
Harriman is not. From this difference 
in temper a very tragic situation 
could If Adlai Stevenson 
proved not to be completely consist- 


arise. 


ent on the issue of segregation, or if 
the Harriman forces overreached 
themselves in appealing to the Ne- 
groes and alienated not only the 
Southern racists but the Southern 
moderates, the Democratic party 
might face a split. 

The party’s future is not neces- 
sarily of transcendent importance, 
and a retreat on the segregation issue 
would be too high a price to pay for 
the unity of the party, which since 
Roosevelt has become the instrument 
of Northern liberalism, while preserv- 
ing its Southern base, inherited from 
the Civil War. But something more 
than the future of the party is at 
stake, to wit, wisdom in handling the 
age-old race issue. 

Most Northern liberals feel under- 
standable sympathy for the Negroes, 
who have suffered so long from an 
unequal and unjust status, and they 
are inclined to act with more than 
“deliberate speed” in tearing down 
the walls of segregation. But a policy 
which might enlarge the “hard core” 
of Southern recalcitrance and arrest 
the promising organic growth of 


racial amity would be unwise and 
perhaps tragic. It may be politically 
unwise to advocate “gradualism,” but 
it is morally wise to practice it so 
long as the gradualism is genuine, 
that is, so long as the progress is suf- 
ficiently real to give the Negro mi- 
nority hope for a better future. 

It must be remembered that prog- 
ress in breaking down the walls of 
segregation was real and wide even 
before the Supreme Court decision. 
That decision hastened progress in 
some areas and stiffened opposition 
in others. It has placed the ideal re- 
quirements of the “civil rights” Con- 
stitutional guarantees into sharp con- 
tradiction with the stubborn mores 
of the Southern community. 

One must be grateful for the moral 
and political force of those guaran- 
tees, particularly when one compares 
our situation with the hopeless one 
in South Africa. But any viable lib- 
eralism must also be conscious of the 
limits of explicit law, particularly 
ideal civil-rights law, when it comes 
in conflict with deeply imbedded cus- 
tom. If you push too hard and too 
fast, you run the risk of creating 
conflict between the races while seek- 
ing to abolish it. 

One of the dangers of a_ too- 
abstract liberalism has always been 
that it was devoted to “principle” but 
somewhat oblivious of the intransi- 
gent facts of life which must be be- 
suiled into conformity with decency 
but cannot be simply suppressed. For 
overt suppression of “unsocial” atti- 
tudes is always a mark of the failure 
of statecraft. The Prohibition experi- 
ment should have taught us the futil- 
ity of using Federal power to coerce 
a whole community and _ thereby 
merely aggravate its defiance. 








2 Articles on the 
Future of Communism 





Coexistence 
& Convergence 


By Louis J. Halle 


LIVER WENDELL HoLMEs once said that “we need 
O to think things instead of words.” The advice is 
apt for those of us who try to understand the evolution 
of Communism. “Communism” is a word. As such, it has 
not changed in one syllable or letter since the Communist 
Manifesto of 1847. But what is the thing itself? It was 
one thing in Russia in 1919. It was not quite the same 
thing in Russia in 1928. It was something else again in 
1949. Is it what Lenin said it was, what Trotsky said it 
was, what Stalin said it was, or what Khrushchev says it 
is? Is it the same in China as in Russia, in Russia as in 
Yugoslavia? How much sameness must things have before 
you can say they are the same? How much difference be- 
fore you can say they are different? 

The point is that the use of an immutable word tends 
to mislead us by disguising change. If we follow Justice 
Holmes’s advice, then we find ourselves thinking about a 
number of rather unstable, fluid, constantly evolving 
doctrines and social systems, having more or less in com- 
mon, that all say they represent “Communism.” 

There has, inevitably, been a continuation of change 
in the Russian Communist system during the years since 
Stalin’s death, just as before. I see no reason for particu- 
lar concern over whether this has affected the ultimate 
objective of the Kremlin. Presumably that objective re- 
mains and will continue essentially the same. Ultimate 
objectives, however, exist only in the imagination. What 
counts is what a power does in order to achieve its ob- 
jectives. Means should concern us more than ends. 

I cannot quarrel with the statement that the ultimate 
objective of the Communist leaders is a Communist world. 
I would expect it to be. Our own objective is a free and 
democratic world. We have never disguised this, felt 
ashamed of it, or regarded it as sinister. Since we have 
never contemplated its achievement except by the volun- 
tary consent of mankind, no one can properly complain 
of it. By the same logic, I would not deny the right of 
the Communist leaders to seek the voluntary allegiance of 


12 


mankind by persuasion. This is not because I do not think 
their system false and nefarious. It is because I believe 
in applying to the power of speech, within broad limits, 
the principle that the power to do right necessarily em- 
braces the power to do wrong. I share the faith that in a 
free market truth will ultimately have the advantage. 

The real questions to ask are: whether it is still the 
policy of the Kremlin, as it appeared to be under Stalin, 
to impose Communism on others even, if necessary, by 
military methods; whether it is still the policy of the 
Kremlin to promote subversion in foreign countries and 
engage in other conspiratorial tactics that make a truly 
peaceful world-order impossible; or whether it is now or 
may become the Kremlin’s policy to confine its methods 
to legitimate competition, economic or diplomatic, and 
persuasion—whether it does or does not intend to abide 
by the rules that must necessarily govern any peaceable 
family of nations. Let me suggest answers to some of these 
questions. 

It appears to me that our evolution and the evolution 
of our Communist antagonists may be tending, over a 
long period, to reduce the difference between us. Chacun 
prend a ladversaire. The historic trends of our times 
work on both sides. In addition, the pressure of the Com- 
munist challenge has made us less easy-going and there- 
fore, in some senses, less liberal. We cannot, perhaps, af- 
ford as much freedom for the individual. Thus we have 
had to impose increased requirements of military service: 
and we have, occasionally, felt ourselves obliged to deal 
with the menace of internal subversion and espionage b) 
establishing illiberal restrictions. At the same time, the 
Communists have found, since Stalin (probably earlier), 
that by appearing more liberal and peaceable to the out- 
side world they invest their system with some of the 
natural appeal which ours has traditionally had. This 
impels them to imitate us. 

The outlook seems hopeful to me in the degree to 
which these convergent changes take place more in them 


than in us. It seems dark to the extent that they take 





Here we present two further contributions to our sym- 
posium on the evolution of Communist society and the 
problems it raises for democratic policy-makers. This 
symposium was initiated in our June 18 issue with an 
article by George F. Kennan, and was continued in sub- 
sequent issues by Adolf A. Berle Jr. and Edgar Ansel 
Mowrer. Louis J. Halle, a former member of the Policy 
Planning Staff of the Department of State, is the author 
of Civilization and Foreign Policy. He has written for 
Foreign Affairs, the New York Times Magazine, and 
many scholarly journals. Norman Thomas, whose most 
recent books are The Test of Freedom and A Socialist’s 
Faith, is Chairman of the Postwar World Council and was 
one of the six founding members of the Labor Commit- 
tee to Release Imprisoned Trade Unionists and Demo- 
eratic Socialists. Future contributors include Dwight Mac- 
donald, Rey. Donald Harrington and R. H. S, Crossman. 
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place more in us. But the convergence in itself is a 
good thing if it reduces the danger of thermonuclear war. 

One has the impression that hatred of Stalin and his 
work has, today, created a degree of unity among his 
successors that we had not anticipated. The common 
fear in which they lived for years under the tyranny of 
the old man may have given them a bond of comradeship 
for the time being. They may be as one in their present 
desire not to have any repetition of Stalinism. This 
would naturally drive them in the direction of some lib- 
eralization, since there must be room for an essential 
minimum of diversity and accommodation where you 
have a corporate leadership, especially if it represents a 
revulsion against terrorism. 

Still, I do not think that this kind of collective leader- 
ship in an authoritarian state has any more stability than 
that of the two triumvirates which briefly ruled Rome in 
the first century B.c.: that of Cesar, Pompey and Crassus: 
later that of Octavian, Antony and Lepidus. Such leader- 
ship may endure for a few years, perhaps even a decade 
or more; but the balance of power among the leaders 
is too precarious, the danger each represents to the other 
is too great, and the consequent temptation of each to 
grasp any opportunity for eliminating the others is too 
strong. I would expect a single ruler, another Stalin or 
an Augustus, to emerge sooner or later. The long history 
of government in the Soviet Union, if it proves to have 
a long history, might be rather similar to that of the 
Roman Empire. 

This suggests, accurately, that I have no great hopes 
for the long-range future of any present liberalizing 
tendencies in the Soviet Union. On the other hand, the 
militant character of the Communist movement may be 
expected to lessen with the passing decades. Time is a 
great moderator. Cf. the history of Islam. 

Shortening the range of speculation and becoming 
more specific, I do see some changes which we should 
welcome. Stalin, one suspects, was inadequately im- 
pressed with the effect of the new weapons on warfare. 
The present leaders have learned for themselves how big 
ahole one hydrogen bomb can make. They have prob- 
ably grasped the fact that a few such bombs, the de- 
velopment of which Marx and Lenin had not foreseen, 
could also make a considerable rent in any social fabric, 
including their own. This may have made military 
risks less attractive to them, at least for the present. If 
our Western capacity for defense and retaliation should 
decline, however, the use of military means might regain 
its appeal for the Kremlin. 

No modern ruler, within broad limits of sanity, prefers 
military means when others appear to have a good chance 
of gaining him his objectives. The Russians are tradi- 
tionally cautious and defensive. The more confidence 
they have in their present political methods and the use 
lo which they can put their expanding economic power 
abroad, the less temptation they will be under to resort 
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to military aggression or military threats. At the moment, 
they seem to have such confidence. This is a mixed bless: 
ing. 

To conclude: I suspect that the internal situation in the 
Soviet Union is less stable than it appears to be. The less 
stable it is, the less predictable. I feel quite sure that the 
present international situation is also unstable. All I 
can see, therefore, is that things will continue to change. 
Perhaps the changes will not be catastrophic. It is pos- 
sible that the free world will achieve ever greater unity. 
The chief hope, and I do not rule it out, is of a mutual 
accommodation—based on our own united strength, 
cultural and physical, and a determination of both sides 
to control war—that might carry us safely through the 
immediate future into an unknown beyond. 


Possibilities 
for Liberation 


By Norman Thomas 


T was, I thought, one of the most serious of John Fos- 
| ter Dulles’s errors when he refused to hold George F. 
Kennan in the State Department. There are few Ameri- 
cans better trained or more thoughtful, and this judg- 
ment holds whether or not one altogether agrees with 
Mr. Kennan’s clearly stated positions. One does not lightly 
disagree with so genuine an expert, especially in Russian 
affairs. 

With the first part of Mr. Kennan’s article on foreign 
policy as printed in THE New Leaper, I have no tempta- 
tion to disagree. On the contrary, I would like to lead a 
cheering section for his discussion on the changes in atti- 
tude and policies of the Soviet Government and their sig- 
nificance for us. 

I am, however, less enthusiastic in support of his psy- 
chological explanation of American “dreams of intimacy 
with what we regard as the humble and oppressed peoples 
of the earth.” A somewhat simpler, and to me more ade- 
quate, explanation was given by a high Indian official who 
told a group of us Americans who were mildly complain- 
ing of Indian anti-Americanism: “What can you expect? 
Nobody loves the rich family which lives in the castle at 
the top of the hill when they live in the huts at the foot. 
Not even when the rich family hands them an occasional 
present.” Be that as it may, I think Mr. Kennan is entirely 
right in saying: “When we reach the point when a Soviet 
agricultural delegation can visit this country and see 
something of our life without busloads of photographers 
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and reporters at their heels every minute of the day, we 
shall have come a long way.” 

Where I cannot follow Mr. Kennan is in his apparent 
distinction between the Russian people and the Chinese 
people, a Russian Communist government and a Chinese 
Communist government. Surely, the Chinese leaders have 
not given to this country a deeper and more unjustified 
ofiense than Stalin, who backed if he did not inspire 
Chinese support of the North Korean aggression. 

Mr. Kennan does not seem to feel that that act by Mao’s 
Government should exclude it from the UN which he 
agrees is not a league of the good and must he inclusive 
to be truly effective. Certainly we have managed the dif- 
ficult business of keeping the peace better with the Soviet 
Union in than out of the UN. I have long thought that the 
same thing would be true of the Peking regime which 
does effectually, although cruelly, govern the whole 
Chinese mainland. Only I should make a stipulation which 
Mr. Kennan does not mention: Mao’s Government should 
not replace Chiang as representative of China unless and 
until it turns the present Korean truce into a peace, and 
signs non-aggression treaties with its neighbors, includ- 
ing Taiwan (Formosa). I have never been in any country 
in Asia or Europe in which our insistence that Chiang 
should represent China, when he cannot by himself defend 
Taiwan, is not regarded as an irritating absurdity. Never- 
theless, we cannot allow Taiwan to be taken by force and 
the Nationalist Chinese disposed of by massacre. The ulti- 
mate fate of the island should be decided after order has 
been well established in the Far East, by a plebiscite 
under the UN’s direction with guarantees against subse- 
quent massacre of the defeated. No one in history has 
thought to ask the Taiwanese under what flag they wish 
protection, Chinese, Japanese, or American. When I was 
in the Far East, I heard Formosans quoted who quite 
openly said they had been better off under the Japanese 
than under Chiang. 

I suspect that Mr. Kennan might agree with what I 
have written and still feel that there is “nothing to be 
gained by entry into any direct diplomatic relation with 
them [the present Chinese leaders].” It seems to me that 
if we must deal with them in and through the UN, we 
shall be in a stronger position if we also deal with them as 
we deal with Russia, through direct relations. Their sins 
against common decency and against us are certainly no 
greater than the sins of their Russian teachers. Diplomatic 
recognition by no means implies moral approval. 

Mr. Kennan, who does not want direct diplomatic 
relations with the Chinese rulers, takes a rather different 
stand on relations with the European satellites, which are 
dependent on the Kremlin to a degree that China is not. 
[ should be inclined to think a drastic, possibly violent, 
change in one of them (Poland for instance) more likely 
if the Kremlin would relax its grip than in China, al- 
though certainly no such change could merely restore the 
status quo ante. 
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There certainly has been a degree of “finality” in the 
change with can’t be upset by the exiles in Western lands 
no matter how deep our sympathy for them. To this fact, 
the return of certain exiles seems to bear witness. Stanis. 
laus Mackiewicz, for a short time Premier of the Polish 
Government-in-Exile, was, it appears, an extreme rightist 
who may or may not be a loss to the London shadow gov. 
ernment. Nevertheless, one cannot dismiss lightly his 
complaint on leaving England that “the United States and 
Britain merely want to use Poland for military espion- 
age.” That is not the truth, but it is the way things will 
increasingly look to many Poles who see no sign of direct 
action by the West to upset existing governments, how. 
ever much Western politicians talk some kind of “libera- 
tion.” I am inclined to think that any official American 
Government propaganda of liberation under present con- 
ditions would militate against the gradual evolution of 
more independence in the satellite countries. (Consider 
how certainly official Russian propaganda in favor of 
Communism would hurt American Communists.) On the 
other hand, unofficial propaganda, people to people, might 
be effective if it does not encourage any illusion that the 
United States contemplates a war of liberation. Such war 
under modern conditions could only liberate the graves 
of men and of nations. 

This reflection has long inclined me to be somewhat 
sympathetic to what Mr. Kennan says about neutrality. 
Today it is wholly unrealistic to discuss the reunification 
of Germany, no matter how commendable is that aim, in 
terms of adding a united Germany to Western Europe's 
military strength. I do not think, however, that our for- 
eign policy will best be shaped by concentration on the 
desirable or undesirable limits of neutrality but rather 
vn the whole problem of the arms race. Accepting the 
mescapable fact that any great war under modern condi: 
tions will be a war of annihilation, we have to accept the 
consequences—the chief of which is that the hope of the 
world depends on the achievement of universal, controlléd 
disarmament within a foreseeable future. The military 
neutralization of certain nations and the withdrawal of 
American troops, let us say, from Japan, make greater 
sense in that connection as a stage toward disarmament 
than they make in a world in which the principal antago- 
nists contemplate continued existence only in terms of 4 
balance of terror. Mr. Kennan, it seems to me, would 
have been on stronger ground in the concluding sections 
of his article if he had contemplated the creation of net 
tral zones in Europe and the withdrawal of our troops 
from Japan not so much as “a bridge, and an area of 
reconciliation ... between two great world systems” but as 
a stage toward a competitive coexistence in which conflict 
is transferred out of the realm of war for the sake of man’s 


survival. That means universal, controlled disarmament | 


under an international authority, itself possessed of some 
adequate police power. Nothing less will give man 4 
chance for a decent future on this planet. 


The New Leader 
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Rural Voters Still Dominate N.H. 


By Courtney Sheldon 


BosTON 
ESIDENTS of 108 New Hampshire 
R owns with populations under 
729 are allowed to vote for a Repre- 
sentative in the State Legislature as 
infrequently as once in ten years. 
The independent-minded farm folk 
in these communities prefer it that 
way, and the recently-ended New 
Hampshire constitutional convention 
unhesitatingly confirmed their judg- 
ment. Somewhat reluctant to make 
any significant structural changes in 
state government, the convention also 
refused to cut the size of the nation’s 
largest state legislature, with 400 
Representatives and 24 Senators. 
The limited-voting-by-towns status 
quo was preserved when the conven- 
tion rejected an amendment to slice 
House membership to 300, boost the 
Senate to 36 and divide the state into 
300 districts, grouping towns to- 
gether so that all voters could ballot 
for a Representative at every biennial 
election. Under the present system, 
each town or ward is entitled to one 
Representative for every 729 resi- 
dents. Those communities with fewer 
than 729 can only elect a Representa- 
tive at least once every ten years. 
Like many other state legislatures, 
the New Hampshire Legislature is 
dominated by the rural voters, though 
the cities in the Granite State now 
have 51 per cent of the population. 
The current Legislature has 215 Rep- 
resentatives from towns and 185 from 
cities. Any proposal which tends to 
alter that basic balance of power is 
bitterly contested. Also, townspeople 
who are without representation in 
some years are not at all aroused by 
the ancient battle cry of taxation 
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without representation. They would 
rather not risk being grouped with a 
larger town or city and thus lose 
whatever personal representation they 
now have. 

Whether large or small, the New 
Hampshire Legislature now has prob- 
lems on its hands that were certainly 
not anticipated by those who framed 
the state constitution. New England’s 
first pari-mutuel race track moved to 
Salem 20 years ago, and recent devel- 
opments have raised questions about 
how much influence the track has ac- 
cumulated in state and local politics. 
In 1955, the Rockingham Park man- 
agement admitted that 35 members 
of the Legislature, including two 
Senators, were on the track’s payroll. 
During recent sessions, the track kept 
a free barroom open for the legisla- 
tors in a Concord hotel within walk- 
ing distance of the Capitol. And a 
list of stockholders in the park— 
which the House refused to have read 
on the floor—contained the names of 
two Executive Councilors and 14 
State Legislators. 

Lobbying in state legislatures has 
not always had the attention it de- 
serves. Whether the size of the legis- 
lature is always crucial is not at all 
certain. The tightness of organiza- 
tion sometimes is a more important 
factor. In neighboring Massachusetts, 
a powerful lobbyist once admitted 
privately that his job was tremen- 
dously difficult because he had to 
reach individual legislators, whereas 
in next-door New York, he said, lob- 
byist friends of his could make their 
influence felt by contacting only the 
top men. 

The New Hampshire constitutional 


convention did not turn down all the 
57 amendments offered. After 11 days 
of deliberations, the 440 delegates 
endorsed amendments which would: 

¢ Permit absentee voting in state 
primary elections. 

e Raise from $100 to $500 the 
minimum amount that must be sought 
in civil suits before plaintiffs can de- 
mand jury trials. 

¢ Allow the Governor to retain his 
Gubernatorial powers while out of 
the state on official business. 

© Recognize the fact that women 
have been voting and change the 
voting-eligibility clause from “every 
male inhabitant” to “every inhabit- 
ant.” 

© Change the title of “county so- 
licitors” to “county attorneys.” 

e Remove obsolete words like 
“parishes” and “plantations” from 
the constitution. 

These proposals must be approved 
by two-thirds of the voters in ref- 
erenda. 

Rejected by the convention were 
amendments banning divorce, estab- 
lishing annual sessions of the Legis- 
lature, permitting 18-year-olds to 
vote, allowing the Legislature to es- 
tablish a graduated income tax, abol- 
ishing the five-member Executive 
Council, giving Governors four- in- 
stead of two-year terms, and allowing 
classification of property for tax pur- 
poses. 

These proposals very likely will 
come up again at a later date. The 
original framers of the constitution 
172 years ago wrote in a provision 
which requires the people to vote 
every seven years on whether a con- 
stitutional convention should be held. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 






CHAMBERLIN 


ECAUSE he possesses a lively, ques- 
FR tioning mind that generates fresh 
ideas, and an unusual felicity of ex- 
pression, George F. Kennan, Russian 
specialist and retired diplomat, is a 
distinctly “controversial” personality. 
He has his wholehearted admirers and 
detractors; it is hard to see how any- 
one could read his statement on 
American foreign policy at the Pitts- 
burgh Foreign Policy Association 
(most of which appeared in THE 
New LEADER of June 18) without 
feeling a strong impulse to express 
agreement and/or dissent. 

What appeals to me most in Ken- 
nan is a sharp, almost harsh sense 
of realism, which saves him from the 
high-sounding but woolly illusions 
that pass with some publicists for 
high moral statesmanship. For in- 
stance, he is quick to designate as 
“unrealistic and a little silly” Ameri- 
can dreams of close, cordial associa- 
tion with the Russians and Chinese— 
two peoples whose entire historical 
experience and background have 
been profoundly different from our 
own. 

Kennan also shows ripe wisdom 
when he says that the objective of 
American foreign aid should not be 
to win an international popularity 
contest, to make ourselves loved from 
Paris to Tokyo, but rather to advance 
our national interests, to make our- 
selves respected for firmness and con- 
sistency of purpose. And I cannot 
resist quoting his comments on the 
cheap blackmail of the “Give us aid 
or we will go Communist” line: 

“IT must say that, wherever the ele- 
ment of threat or pressure enters into 
any question of foreign aid. 1 would 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


George Kennan: 
A Balance Sheet 


consider the possibilities of the given 
relationship to be, for the moment, 
exhausted. Wherever people come to 
us and say: ‘Give us this—or that— 
or else we will take it from the Com- 
munists or we will go Communist 
ourselves—I think there is only one 
possible answer, and that answer 
should be given unhesitatingly and 
categorically, with a readiness to ac- 
cept whatever the consequences may 
be. . . . I would like to see us first 
look the rest of the world in the face 
and say to it that we will accept from 
no one the assertion of any a priori 
moral claim on America’s energies 
and resources. To those who respond 
that in this case they. will go Com- 
munist I would like to see us respond 
with a single. word: ‘Go.’ ” 

But, unfortunately, there is a heavy 
negative element in Kennan’s blue- 
print for American foreign policy. A 


_grave flaw in his approach, I think, is 


a certain defensive passivity of atti- 
tude which makes him shrink from 
bold, decisive action and holds little 
promise of victory in a long-range 
struggle with so ruthless and relentless 
an adversary as Soviet Communism. 
Kennan describes himself as “a pro- 
tagonist of neutralism in general” 
who has always “doubted the wisdom 
of the decision to rearm Western 
Germany and to bring her into the 
Atlantic Pact.’ He wants to see Ger- 
many “a neutral factor” in Europe. 
To me, this is almost breathtaking 
defeatism. 

Without Germany firmly enlisted 
on the Western side, Europe is mili- 
tarily at the mercy of the Soviet Em- 
pire. If it is argued, as Kennan seems 
to do, that Germany cannot be re- 


united without giving up its ties with 
the West, one is entitled to pose a 
counter-argument: What would Ger. 
man reunification be worth if (1) the 
puppet tyrants of the Soviet Zone 
were left in power and (2) Germany 
had no specific treaty obligations 
with the United States, Great Britain 
and France assuring her of Western 
support in the event of Soviet aggres- 
sion? 

Kennan again shows himself a 
neutralist in his recommendations on 
the Far East. He hints strongly that 
American forces should be  with- 
drawn from Okinawa and other Japa- 
nese bases. Yet, without these bases 
how would it be possible to protect 
Korea, or Japan itself, against some 
new military adventure by the Soviet 
Union or Red China? (This same 
consideration applies to United States 
bases in West Germany, notably to 
the great buildup at Kaiserlautern in 
the Rhenish Palatinate.) 

Advocates .of neutralism raise 
more questions than they can answer. 
Where would American forces in Eu- 
rope go if a disarmed, neutralized 
Germany came into existence? Would 
it be a fair exchange strategically if 
Soviet troops withdrew into Poland 
or even into the USSR, while Ameri- 
can forces withdrew across the Atlan- 
tic? Whatever local irritations the 
presence of American forces in Ger- 
many and Japan may cause, surely 
the danger of leaving these countries 
naked in the face of Soviet military 
power is far greater. 

I have two further criticisms in 
closing: After his ringing affirmation 
that America owes no foreign coun 
try a living, Kennan suggests that we 
should make foreign aid available 
through some international agency. 
as if the UNRRA experience were not 
enough. And after very properly 
stating that the rulers of Red China 
have placed themselves outside the 
pale, so far as American diplomatic 
recognition is concerned, he would 
not object to admitting Peking to the 
United words, 


assist in a great diplomatic victory 


Nations—in other 


for a hostile power. 


The New Leader 
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Television and Other Circuses 


The Public Arts. 
By Gilbert Seldes. 
Simon & Schuster. 303 pp. $3.95. 


FREE ENTERTAINMENT now flows 
unceasingly into almost every Amer- 
ican home, affecting the lives of 
those who are not exposed to it as 
well as the lives of those who are. It 
operates under public law; it uses a 
portion of the public domain; it has 
become a prime means of communi- 
cation; our private enterprise sys- 
tem pays all its bills and decides what 
the public does and does not get. 

More than thirty years ago, in The 
Seven Lively Arts, Gilbert Seldes 
analyzed and summarized the kind 
of popular entertainment that has 
now developed into what he calls the 
public arts. What are the public arts? 

“The fine arts,” according to Mr. 
Seldes, “express the soul of a people 
(the eternal), the folk arts reflect the 
earthly experience over the centuries 
(the past). The popular arts express 
the present moment, the instant 
mood.” At the turn of the century, 
mass production “began to take over 
all the arts, to produce them for 
everyone—big business and _ the 
democratic ideal appeared in a per- 
fect fusion.” Edison’s phonograph 
record and motion picture film start- 
ed the process; De Forest’s photo- 
electric cell completed it. The popu- 
lar arts acquired new characteristics, 
becoming what Mr. Seldes once called 
the lively arts, what others call the 
mass media, and what he now calls 
the public arts. 

In his last book, The Great Audi- 
ence, he criticized the motion pic- 
lure, radio and television industries 
for not addressing themselves to the 
separate sectors of the mass audience. 
Of the public arts, he now writes that 
“they are offered to the public as a 
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Reviewed by Quincy Howe 
ABC news commentator; author, 


“4 World History of Our Own Times” 


whole, not to any segment of it... . 
they tend to outstrip or displace all 
the .other arts. . . . they are, to an 
extent, habit-forming, and their ef- 
. . The public 
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fect is contagious. . 
arts popularize the classic arts. 

Most of these observations apply 
primarily to television, with which 
The Public Arts is primarily con- 
cerned. True, the author begins with 
a nostalgic tribute to the silent, black- 
and-white movies. Then comes a 
more discerning discussion of the 
wide-screen sound film, in color. Mr. 
Seldes expresses the hope that the 
movies will again become what they 
once were, “the great lovely art of 
our time,” and he recalls, approving- 
ly, the judgment of H. G. Wells in 
1935: “I think the cinema is the very 
greatest art, with the possibilities of 
becoming the greatest art form that 
ever existed.” ; 

Of radio, the best that Mr. Seldes 
can say is that it always knew how 
to live within its limitations. These 
limitations, however, made it forever 
impossible for radio to become an art 
form with the possibilities of the 
movies and television. Just as The 
Seven Lively Arts dealt at length 
with the great entertainers, compos- 
ers and directors of the 1920s, so 
The Public Arts deals at perhaps ex- 
cessive length with the personalities 
and celebrities who dominate tele- 
vision. Not that Mr. Seldes holds 
Milton Berle or Jackie Gleason in 
high esteem. He also points out that 
the great stars of television and radio 
—Jimmy Durante, Jack Benny and 
Fred Allen—owe less to what they 
learned from television and radio 
than television and radio owe to them. 


Mr. Seldes points out that televi- 
sion and radio have always regarded 
news and ideas as distinct from en- 
tertainment. He might have laid 
greater stress on what radio still can 
do in these fields. He admires the 
courage and integrity of Edward R. 
Murrow more than he admires the 
courage or integrity of the network 
for which Mr. Murrow broadcasts. 
But courage and integrity are not 
the only virtues that have put Ed 
Murrow in a class by himself, nor 
has the lack of those virtues severely 
handicapped any network or station 
in radio or television. What chiefly 
distinguishes Murrow other 
newsmen is his enormous natural 
talent for both radio and television; 
what chiefly distinguishes one net- 
work or station from another is the 
use to which it puts the talents at its 
disposal. 

Because Gilbert Seldes has spent 
the best years of his life working as 
a movie, drama and music critic, as 
a television executive and producer, 
and as a radio performer, he writes 
with unique professional competence 
in his chosen field. And because he 
brings to that field one of the finest 
critical talents of his generation, he 
illuminates whatever he touches. But 
the positive choices he has made in 
certain directions have compelled 
him to make negative choices in oth- 
ers. The field that he has chosen is 
so vast, it has gone through so many 
changes, that no one—least of all 
so knowledgeable and honest a critic 


from 


ax himself—can offer many final 
judgments. 

And the public arts have so en- 
grossed him that he has perhaps lost 
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sight of one principle that the older 
arts and professions have learned to 
observe and respect over the genera- 
tions, and even the centuries. It is 
that in most of the arts—fine or folk, 
popular or public—the impresario, 
director, editor (the title varies; the 
function remains the same) plays an 
essential role. This is especially true 
of those arts and professions that re- 
quire some degree of collaboration 
and teamwork. 

For instance, no newspaper, no 
magazine, no book-publishing house 
could achieve any esthetic, public or 
financial purpose if it squandered, 
miscast and insulted its talent as the 
controllers of the radio and television 
industries have squandered, miscast 
and insulted theirs. This is not be- 
cause newspaper, magazine or book 
publishers possess greater wisdom, 
virtue or intelligence than radio or 
television Radio and 
television present so many new prob- 
lems that no experience gained in 
other fields has much validity. And 
this applies not only to the problem 


executives. 


of how to use talent. It applies to 
relationships between sponsor and 
network, between Government and 
between sustaining and 
commercial programs, between pub- 
lic service and entertainment. 

By and large, Mr. Seldes accepts 


industry, 


the present American system of 
radio and television broadcasting, 
partly because it seems to have devel- 
oped naturally from our culture, 
partly because no alternative—in- 
cluding pay-television—seems to of- 
fer greater promise. But he views 
with more satisfaction than alarm the 
fears of pay-television and of Gov- 
ernment supervision that currently 
afflict most leaders in the radio-tele- 
vision industry. They ought to have 
bad consciences, and now they seem 
prepared to make amends for past 
sins. Those who want answers to the 
more than $64,000 questions that 
plague the practitioners of our public 
arts will not find them in Mr. Seldes’s 
new book. But those who want those 
questions defined and discussed will 
find that Mr. Seldes is their man. 


A Gallant Libertarian 


The Blessings of Liberty. 
By Zechariah Chafee Jr. 
Lippincott. 350 pp. $5.00. 


To MANY of us, the name of Zecha- 
riah Chafee Jr. signifies the grand 
old man of American civil liberties. 
We should say that he had fully 
earned the award for distinguished 
service in that field recently given 
him by the American Jewish Con- 
gress. The autobiographical chapter 
in this book, “Forty Years with Free- 
dom of Speech and of the Press,” is 
therefore of special interest to lib- 
erals, 

When a man has achieved this sort 
of distinction, he is apt to be called 
on for public addresses. Some sec- 
tions of this book have to be appreci- 
ated as the spoken word rather than 
as the written word. Perhaps this 
accounts for the crisp crack that 
livens up the text from time to time. 
Of our relations with Russia: “The 
cold war becomes the scold war.” Of 
the increasing use of the professional 
informer: “No more government by 
gossip!” Of certain discrepancies be- 
tween the principles of our chief ex- 
ecutive and the performance of his 
lieutenants: “It is good to have a 
President who does not preach what 
his subordinates practice.” 

It is evident that Mr. Chafee brings 
to this discussion a rich lore in law 
and in history as well as the sense of 
reality that comes from personal 
participation. Some of the chapters 
give us an admirable statement of the 
essentials of an issue. The opening 
presentation deals with the twelve 
current threats to our liberties. There 
are excellent analyses of the McCar- 
ran Act, of the proposed oath for 
lawyers, of the attacks on university 
professors, of the role of religious 
liberty, and of the operations of the 
United Nations in this whole field. 

If there is any quality in this book 
which makes it unique in our time, it 
is the mood of serenity that prevails 


Reviewed by Robert E. Fitch 
Professor of Christian Ethics, 
Pacific School of Religion 


throughout. Certainly Mr. Chafee is 
fighting the good fight, but he does 
so untroubled by doubts that beset 
some of the rest of us. For instance, 
among the twelve current threats to 
our liberties there is no mention of 
the stab in the back that comes from 
the cowardice of some’ liberals, or 
from the treachery to their own cause 
of alleged liberals who have not yet 
really learned the difference between 
freedom and slavery. Here on Mr. 
Chafee’s line of battle we stand to- 
gether, all of us, good men and true, 
and the only violence we have to fear 
is from the foe before us. 

A second basis of his serenity is 
the classical rationalism which de- 
fines his liberal faith. We are assured 
that in the long run our problems will 
not be solved by bombs or money, 
but “ideas will be the weapons.” We 
are told that reason “still remains 
the best guide we have, better than 
our emotions, better than tradition. 
better than any few men in places of 
authority.” But is it either possible or 
desirable to separate reason from 
emotion, authority, tradition? Is not 
the faith in reason itself one of the 
great traditions of our culture, to be 
distinguished sharply from anti 
rationalistic traditions? Is it not im 
portant that emotion should be at 
tached to such a tradition, and impor 
tant again that a few men in places 
of authority—as at the founding of 
our republic—should share in that 
great faith? 

Mr. Chafee cites the words of 
Thomas Jefferson’s first inaugural in 
1801. After learning about the tre 
mendous difficulties confronted by 
our third President, we read: “lf 
there be any among us who wish to 
dissolve this union, or to change its 
republican form, let them stand u®- 
disturbed, as monuments of the safety 
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with which error of opinion may be 
tolerated where reason is left free 
to combat it.”” But Mr. Chafee knows 
very well, as Thomas Jefferson could 
not, that those who wished to dis- 
solve this union were not subjugated 
by reason. The final ordeal was a ter- 
rible one of blood and sweat and 
tears. 

The most astounding chapter in the 
book is entitled “The Right Not to 
Speak.” The treatment of the legal 
aspects of the appeal to the Fifth 
Amendment appears to me to be ex- 
cellent. But when we get to the ethical 
issue, we pass into a crashing disso- 
nance of contradiction. It is suggested 
that our experience today is similar 
to that of the days of the Fugitive 
Slave Law. But it is one thing to be a 
conscientious objector against slav- 
ery; it is another thing to be a con- 
scientious objector for slavery! 

Mr. Chafee’s hero in this chapter 
on the right not to speak is, of all 
fellows, John Lilburn. We learn that 
Lilburn was accused because he 
“audaciously and wickedly did not 
only utter 
speeches, but likewise scattered divers 
copies of seditious books among the 
people’—and this while he was 
locked in the stocks. Then, in Lil- 
burn’s words, as we have them here: 
“There came a fat lawyer . . . and 
commanded me to hold my peace, 
and leave my preaching. To whom I 
replied and said, Sir, I will not hold 
my peace, but speak my mind freely, 
though I be hanged at Tyburn for 
my pains.” And this, forsooth, is the 
prototypical martyr of those who will 
not speak! 

Lilburn understood his rights in 
court and insisted upon them. He was 
shrewd enough not to be taken in by 
legal tricks. But at no time was there 
any question about what he stood 
for. To say that he satisfied the cri- 
terion of candor is to make a gro- 
lesque understatement. Indeed, he 
bawled out his gospel so persistently 
and so unceremoniously that, in this 
Instance, he was stopped only by a 
84g in his mouth. There is nothing 
common between Lilburn and the 


sundry scandalous 
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timorous rebel who lacks courage be- 
cause he really lacks convictions, and 
who, unlike Socrates, proposes seri- 
ously and not in irony that, far from 
being given the cup of hemlock, he 
should be maintained at public ex- 
pense for his pains. 

Nevertheless, if Mr. Chafee has 
not quite understood the coward and 
the traitor within his own ranks, I 
myself am convinced it is because he 
has nothing in common with them. 
There is no question about his con- 
victions, no question about his cour- 


age. He is perhaps one of the last 
representatives of a gallant tradition 
of liberalism which we must always 
admire while we can no longer imi- 
tate it in detail. But if there are those 
today who take pride in a more hard- 
bitten realism in their understanding 
of what goes .on in the strife, let 
them see to it that they bring to the 
unending contest the same sharp in- 
telligence, the same unremitting 
activity, and the same consistent de- 
votion that are exemplified in the 
career of Zechariah Chafee Jr. 





Textile 


Nine Lives for Labor. 
By Richard Kelly. 
Praeger. 182 pp. $3.00. 


Tuis Is labor history told in terms 
of vivid personalities who gave their 
lives to the struggle to organize the 
textile workers of the United States. 
The foreword by Emil Rieve, Presi- 
dent emeritus of the Textile Workers 
Union, recalls the saga of struggle 
which has by no means ended. Rieve’s 
short historical survey, from the 
time of the striking mill girls in Low- 
ell, Massachusetts in 1834 down 
through the Marion, North Carolina 
massacre, serves as an effective intro- 
duction to the well-written biographi- 
cal sketches of the nine union acti- 
vists. 

The variety of their ancestral 
background and of their contrasting 
experiences in New England and in 
the South effectively suggest the 
mosaic that is the United States. But 
they shared a common faith in union 
organization and a full commitment 
and devotion to the purposes of the 
labor unions. 

Currently, we hear much about the 
“men of power,” the oligarchy which 
is alleged to make all the big deci- 
sions about industry and labor. This 


-is largely an investigation of the 


activists in the lower echelons and of 
what made them tick. 
This book rescues a few of the oth- 


Pioneers 


Reviewed by Mark Starr 


Educational director, International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union 


erwise unknown soldiers from ob- 
scurity. Its story of the lives of Herb 
Payne, Mariano Bishop, Tom Me- 
Mahon (UTW President), Joe White. 
Horace Rivere, Joe Steiner, Clyda 
Crawford, Vincenzo Tortolano and 
Lowell Simmons shows the devotion 
which has created the modern labor 
movement. In some Southern areas. 
police surveillance and harrying of 
organizers and union pickets, false 
arrests, dismissal and black list, out- 
rageous injunctions granted by 
judges compliant to business inter- 
ests, and mobs armed with fire-hose 
and guns still challenge the union 
organizers. And that is why, as Rieve 
says, “This oldest and largest 
industry [textiles] is today the least 
organized and the lowest-paid; and 
that is one reason why its greatest 
center, the Southeast, remains the 
economic problem of the nation.” 

The manner of the telling of these 
life stories makes the reader feel the 
excitement of the many strike situa- 
tions in which these potential leaders 
found their opportunity. 

Away back in the Twenties and 
the early Thirties, the proletarian 
novel idealized the workers and their 
leaders. We have not yet recovered 
from the excesses of the proletarian- 
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novel caricatures. Now that the inter- 
nal struggles of business executives 
have been discovered by our modern 
novelists, we may hope that there will 
be a new and more fruitful approach 
to union members and leaders. Some 


of these heroes described by Mr. Kel- 
ly had more need of a bullet-proof 
vest than a flannel suit, Undoubtedly 
Executive Suite has its parallels in the 
large unions which are currently 
making history. Students of the his- 


tory of union organization, particu. 
larly in the South and in textiles, 
will get much feeling as well as fact 
from this saga of labor union strug. 
gles and of nine workers who lived 
them. 





Second 


John Quincy Adams and the Union. 
By Samuel Flagg Bemis. 
Knopf. 547 pp. $8.75. 


In His old age, for no apparent rea- 
son except that his labeler admired 
him, John Quincy Adams bore the 
title “Old Man Eloquent.” He was by 
that time certainly an old man, but 
he was more garrulous than eloquent. 
more contentious than persuasive, 
more bitter than a superficial listing 
of his achievements would seem to 
warrant. By the time he got the title. 
whether he earned it or not, he was 
a member of the House of Represen- 
tatives, secure in his hold on his Mas- 
sachusetts district. Behind him lay 
a distinguished career. 

Before he was a Congressman, he 
had been President of the United 
States; before that, Secretary of 
State; and beyond that, stretching al- 
most to the cradle, there had been a 
succession of public offices: ambassa- 
dor, peace commissioner, Senator, 
secretary of legation. He had served 
efficiently in high posts, and formal 
honors aplenty had come to him. But 
no honor had ever satisfied him, no 
reward ever fulfilled his unavowed 
ambition. Perhaps, indeed, he wanted 
to be popular, to be loved for him- 
self. Perhaps, on the other hand, the 
manner in which he obtained his hon- 
ors tortured his Puritan conscience. 
His inner troubles might well excite 
the curiosity of a psychologist. 

Fortunately Professor Bemis is no 
psychologist, and he has refrained in 
his two-volume biography from psy- 
chiatric speculations. In his first vol- 
ume, John Quincy Adams and the 
Foundations of American Foreign 
Policy, published in 1949, Professor 
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of the Adams Dynasty 


Reviewed by William B. Hesseltine 


Professor of American History, 


University of Wisconsin 


Bemis traced Adams’s career as a 
diplomat and as Secretary of State 
under Monroe. The second part of 
the biography, dealing with Adams’s 
“second career,” begins with his 
candidacy for the Presidency in 1824 
and carries him to his collapse on the 
floor of the House of Representatives 
and his death in the Capitol building 
in February 1848. The account is a 
straightforward, conventional narra- 
tive, lucid in style, careful in exposi- 
tion, and soundly based on the rich 
collection of Adams manuscripts in 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
John Quincy Adams was born to 
be President, and his family intended 
that he should one day fill the posi- 
tion his father occupied. In 1825 he 
achieved his predestined station, but 
the position came to him as the result 
of his opponents killing each other 
off. His election, says Bemis, “was 
not a party victory, not a triumph 
of political principles, not even a per- 
sonal success.” And because of the 
peculiar conditions of his election, 
his administration was a failure. His 
program was nationalistic, conserva- 
tive, oriented toward the protection 
of property. He had no political fol- 
lowing, no mandate from any body 
of supporters. His opponents com- 
bined to defeat his schemes, to dis- 
place him in the Presidency, and to 
retire him without honor. Leading 
the movement against him were 
Southerners, and he blames them for 
the troubles of his administration. 
After two years in retirement, Ad- 
ams re-entered politics, or at least 


public officeholding, as Congressman 
from Massachusetts. He was 63 years 
of age, and for the next 18 years he 
served his district without much ref- 
erence to political parties or party 
affiliation. He was a Whig; he flirted 
with anti-Masonry; and he was dis. 
tinctly anti-Jackson without ever be. 
ing completely a supporter of Henry 
Clay or Daniel Webster. Bemis con- 
tends—as Adams did—that he was 
concerned with the question of lib- 
erty and was determined to drive 
slavery from the land. The arguments 
presented, and the development of 
events, might lend themselves just as 
easily to a theme of revenge. He bore 
a deep resentment for the Southerners 
who had harassed his administration 
and inflicted the trials of a political 
Job upon him. He cooperated with 
Abolitionists without joining them, 
presented their petitions for the abo- 
lition of slavery, and enjoyed moles 
ing the “slavocracy.” He opposed the 
annexation of Texas—though in his 
diplomatic career he had been an 
ardent expansionist—and he opposed 
the Mexican War. His acts, however, 
must have been motivated by hatred 
of Southerners and a desire to block 
the schemes which he believed the 
Southerners plotted. 

Yei, whatever his motivations— 
and he was indeed a soured. embit- 
tered, and mostly unloved man— 
there was no question of his patriot: 
ism and his devotion to his country’s 
interests. He was a man of personal 
integrity and of sound if second-rate 
ability. 
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POZNAN 


By their revolt in Poznan, the Polish people 
have struck a new blow for freedom — as they 
have so often before in their long history. For 
the first time in years, the Communists have 
been compelled to admit officially the existence 
of a great Polish underground resistance move- 
ment. Like the East Germans who rose in 
1953, the Poles remind us that the love of 
liberty burns brightest under Communist ty- 
rants. They remind the West to put its faith 


' for peace and freedom in our secret allies, the 


people of the captive nations, not in their 
present rulers. 

The revolt proves that the smiling face of 
the new Communism, which has been especially 
emphasized in Poland where the greatest 
changes were made, has not deceived the 
Polish people. The bloody repression of the 
workers proves that the Communists have not 
changed. It warns us that Titoism is no sub- 
stitute for freedom, because obviously the 
Poles hate the new so-called national Com- 
munism as much as the old version. In fact, 
the new is even more dangerous because it 
is more disguised. 

It is no accident that the Poles launched 
their revolt while many Western businessmen 
were on hand visiting the Poznan Fair. They 
were sending a message to us which we dare 
not ignore. They were fighting for our free- 
dom as well as their own, and, in the light of 
history, it may one day be recorded that their 
heroic sacrifice has saved us by opening our 
eyes and renewing our faith. 

As for action by the United States Govern- 
ment, there may be nothing we can do at the 
moment to save the Polish workers from Com- 
munist reprisals. But the least we can do now 
is express our sympathy and our solidarity with 
those brave workers. Indeed, we hope that 
the President and Congress, by joint resolu- 
tion, will so express themselves. The least 
we can do in the future is to make liberation 
of the captive countries of Eastern Europe, in- 
cluding East Germany, the first and major 
subject on the agenda of any negotiations with 
the Soviets, 

New York City CHRISTOPHER EMMETT 
Chairman, American Friends 
of the Captive Nations 


QUERY 


In the biographical note on Nathan Glazer 
which appears at the end of the Editor’s preface 
‘0 your July 2 supplement, “A New Look at 
the Rosenberg-Sobell Case,” the concluding 
sentence states: “Currently working under a 
grant from the Fund for the Republic, he. has 
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TYRONE POWER 
KIM NOVAK 


in 
“THE EDDY DUCHIN STORY” 
co-starring 
REX THOMPSON . JAMES WHITMORE 
with SHEPPERD STRUDWICK 
and introducing 


VICTORIA SHAW 
Directed by GEORGE SIDNEY 
Produced by JERRY WALD 
in CinemaScope and Color 
A Columbia Picture 


ON THE GREAT STAGE 
‘H! NEIGHBOR” —Rewe produced by Leonidoff, 
with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral 
Ensemble, and Symphony Orchestra, 
directed by Raymond Paige. 
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A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 
with Ex-Lax! 

Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box handy. 


Buy the New 75c Size 
Save as much as 45c 
Also available in 35c and 15c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 
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4 deposit of $9.00 for every $1000 worth of msurance is required. Deponts ore 
returnable upon withdrawal of membership. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L. 62 
WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 
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“THE KING OF ALL ENTERTAINMENTS!” 


—WALTER WINCHELL 














made a special study of the evidence in the 
Rosenberg-Sobell case.” 

Was his research for the supplement financed 
by the Fund, or is that a false impression 
created by the construction of the sentence? 
Milwaukee, Wis. Ropert OGRE 





We definitely did not mean to imply that 
the Fund for the Republic was in any way 
connected with this supplement. As the preface 
states, the entire project was sponsored by the 


Tamiment Institute. —Ep. 
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ADA WORKSHOP 


Some of your readers may be interested in 
the summer workshop on politics which Ameri- sears Opie nanos 
cans for Democratic Action has scheduled for 50 ORY |; 
July 14-21 at Bard College, two hours by ee 
train or parkway from New York City. Speakers Sails BALA GT 
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WHO'S LISTENING TO US? 


More people than ever before—among them the editors of the leading newspapers here and abroad. They 
wrn to THE New Leaper because they know THE New Leaper has an unequaled record of political 
forecasting based not on hunches or guesswork, but on solid research by experts. 

Of the many articles reprinted, condensed or quoted by magazines and newspapers during the last few 
months, we have space to list only a few of the more important ones: 

The Tokyo Shimbun reprinted, among several NL articles, “British Defeat in Jordan” by Walter Z. 
Laqueur ... a LIFE editorial quoted G. F. Hudson’s “Moscow’s Pause That Refreshes” . . . the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin quoted from Salvador de Madariaga’s “Coexistence With Whom?” . . . Freedom First, 
Bombay, reprinted “War on China’s Peasants” by Franz Borkenau, and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
reprinted Reinhold Niebuhr’s “Judgment by Evildoers” . . . a Montreal Star editorial commented on 
Lawrence Hunt’s review of “Great Britain and the U.S.” ... the Bangkok Siam Rath Weekly Review 
quoted from Ludwig Hamburger’s “Thailand’s Two Sleeping Nations” . . . the New York Times ran an 
item on Senator Richard Neuberger’s supplement “Conserving Our Great Outdoors,” from which a great 
number of papers printed excerpts . .. the same happened to Oscar Pollak’s “A Trip to the USSR”... the 
East Bay Labor Journal, 
Oakland, quoted J. C. Rich’s 
“Trucking-Waterfront Coali- 
tion Threat to AFL-CIO”... 
the Washington Post quoted 
editorially from M. K. Argus’s 
“Open Letter to A. I. Miko- 
yan” .. . the Minneapolis 
Star condensed “The Rise 
and Fall of the Old PhD” by 
C. Hartley Grattan . . . and, 
last but not least, two of our 
supplements, “Communism’s 
Postwar Decade” by Simon 
Wolin, and “A Generation of 
U.S. Progress” by Alfred 
Baker Lewis, were reprinted 
and distributed in the hun- 
dreds of thousands in Japan.... 





If you like to know what is ahead... why ...and who is behind i? ... 
give yourself and your friends a subscription to THE NEW LEADER 
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TAMIMENT- IN -THE-POCONOS 
1956 TUESDAY EVENING LECTURE SERIES 


July 10: MURRAY KEMPTON 
Columnist, the New York “Post,” back from the Caribbean islands 


HAITI AND TRUJILLO’S DOMINGO: A WARPED VIEW 


July 17: DR. STEPHEN KAYSER 
Curator of the Jewish Museum, New York 


THE MESSAGE OF JEWISH ART 


July 24: BRUNO SHAW 
Writer and broadcaster; former editor of the Hankow “Herald” 


OUR ALLIES, CHIANG AND RHEE’ 


July 31: HAL LEHRMAN 
Writer on Middle East affairs; author of “Russia’s Europe” 


THE CRISIS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


August 7: HANS STEINITZ 
Secretary, Foreign Press Association; U.S. correspondent for the Berne “Bund” 


THE WORLD’S DISTORTED IMAGE OF AMERICA 


August 14: JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 
Drama critic, “The New Leader”; former president of the Drama Critics Circle 


WHAT MAKES GOOD THEATRE? 


August 21: DR. EUGENE BOROWITZ 


Rabbi of the Community Temple, Port Washington and Sands Point, Long Island 


THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS) 


August 28: ERNEST VAN DEN HAAG 


Professor of Social Philosophy, the New School for Social Research 


BOREDOM AS A NEUROTIC SYMPTOM } 


September 4: DR. LAWRENCE: FUCHS : 
Assistant Professor of Political Science, Brandeis Universit) 4 
THE OUTLOOK FOR NOVEMBER 6 7 


A Cultural Project of the Tamiment Institute 


For information and rates, write: Tamiment, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3 © AL 5-7333 








